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The Bristol Conference. 18th-20th April 


N attendance truly representative of the profession, including 

members from university, government, hospital and other special 

libraries, was an outstanding feature of this Conference. Our subject, 
Reading taste: its assessment and satisfaction, was dealt with by three 
syndicates which were guided and stimulated by the discussion leaders in 
turn. Their reports appear elsewhere in this issue, but it was evident, at 
least to our Honorary Secretary, that three separate conferences had taken 
place during the week-end! 

The Council and the Association are deeply indebted to our Divisional 
hosts who made this Conference an outstanding and enjoyable occasion. 
From the opening social on Friday evening until Sunday’s reluctant depar- 
ture from the sunshine of Bristol, it was a delight to be “ organised.” In its 
early stages the social suffered from the spirit of reunion, but after refresh- 
ment there was a noticeable tendency to dance and join in the games and 
members from a Division that shall be nameless succeeded in transforming 
the room into a fair imitation of York race-course. 

After two sessions on Saturday there were visits to the library of the 
University of Bristol, or the Central, Eastville and Southmead Hospital 
establishments of the Bristol City libraries. After a hurried supper we 
adjourned to the Theatre Royal, where the Bristol Old Vic Company gave 
a spirited performance of Peter Ustinov’s The Love of Four Colonels. While 
opinions on the merit of the play were sharply divided, all were agreed on the 
success of the occasion which ended with a buffet in the theatre and midnight 
(or 1 a.m., for we lost an hour’s enjoyment by adopting B.S.T.) cups of tea 
provided by our thoughtful hosts. 

On Sunday after a third session and the general meeting, at which the 
discussion leaders gave their impressions, members travelled to Bath, where 
visits were arranged to the municipal library and Art Gallery, the Roman 
Baths and Roman Museum. The Annual General Meeting was uneventful, 
and the motion set out in the agenda was unanimously passed by the 90 
members present. As a result, our retiring Presidents will be granted an ex- 
Officio seat in the Council for the year immediately following their terms 
of office. After the business meeting the President, Mr. F. A. Sharr, 
delivered his Presidential address. FDC 
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Presidential Address 
By F. A. SHarr, B.A., F.L.A., Deputy City Librarian, Manchester. 


Y subject this afternoon is professional education. I have chosen that 
M subject for several reasons. The first is that it is one which concerns 
all librarians, no matter in what sort of library they work. The A.A.L. 
embraces assistant librarians from all three branches of the profession, and 
it would not be right to choose for an occasion such as this a subject of 
interest only to one branch. The second reason is that it is a subject in 
which the A.A.L. is peculiarly concerned. Our work for professional educa- 
tion is probably the most important side of our activities. For years we 
were virtually the only body providing professional education for librarians, 
and we still prepare more students for the examinations than any other body, 
The educational work of this Association is important not only because it 
assists members to pass examinations, but also for a much more significant 
reason. Our members still have their lives before them and their careers to 
make; their own future and the future of the profession is in their hands 
and what they make of that future, how much they contribute to their fellow 
men and how much satisfaction they will derive from their professional life 
and work is now being and will be vitally affected by the professional educa- 
tion they receive. The third reason is that I think we have reached a stage 
in professional development when a reconsideration of the aims and methods 
of our professional education is a matter of importance and some urgency. 
This is the most important meeting of the year for this Association, which 
represents half the total membership of the profession. It should therefore 
be devoted to the consideration of a matter of serious and general import- 
ance. Professional education to-day is such a matter. 

Libraries and librarians have existed for many centuries, yet it is only 
within the last hundred years or so that librarianship has become recognised 
as a distinct profession. The Oxford English Dictionary defines a librarian 
as a “custodian of books.” That was in fact his role, by and large, for two 
thousand years; a custodian of books, usually chosen by other people. Over 
the last hundred years the profession of librarianship has emerged because 
during that time librarians have changed or enlarged their function. The 
modern librarian has basically three functions—selection, organisation and 
exploitation of books. He has changed from a passive to an active and 
responsible role, and it is precisely that change which has given him accepted 
professional status. Now, selection, organisation and exploitation imply 
purpose. You cannot select, organise or exp!oit without some definite end 
in view, and the greater the authority given to the librarian to carry out 
these functions, the greater is his responsibility in the determination of the 
purpose of his library, because his actions in large measure do determine 
that purpose. 

I want to emphasize that point, because it is the foundation of my 
whole argument. We have attained professional status because we have 
been endowed with responsibility for the determination of the purpose, the 
aim the object of our libraries. We have not the sole responsibility by any 
means, but we have a very real responsibility. Therefore if the determina- 
tion of aims and purposes is an important part of our professional duty, we 
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should expect it to be a prominent part of our professional education, since 
that education should be designed to fit us for our role in libraries, in life 
and in society. 

Librarians in their long history have passed through two stages of 
development. The first was a period of building bookstocks, when amassing 
and conserving were the primary motives. The second was one of technical 
inventiveness. Panizzi at the British Museum was one of the earliest 
librarians in this second period, and he was followed by such men as Dewey, 
Cutter, James Duff Brown and others. This second stage of development 
gave us the basic techniques and apparatus of modern librarianship: classi- 
fication, the card catalogue, open access, efficient charging methods, current 
bibliographical and abstracting periodicals and so on. We now have a 
body of tried and satisfactory methods of doing things. To be sure, detailed 
improvements can be made and new technological developments in, for 
example, photography or electronic scanning may lead us to completely new 
techniques; but we have now an adequate technical apparatus to enable us 
to function effectively. These methods and techniques are, however, means, 
not ends. They are tools put into our hands that we may do something. 
But they do not tell us what we should do; they do not help us in any way 
in the crucial task of determining the aims and purposes of our libraries. 


During the last 150 years there has been an important change in the role 
of the State. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was thought 
that the State should be limited to those regulative functions essential to com- 
munity life, the maintenance of public order, the legal safeguarding of civil 
rights, and such like. During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries this 
view has been greatly changed; the Factory Acts, Public Health Acts, Health 
Insurance, and to-day the various provisions which support what we call the 
Welfare State are all manifestations of the development of one steady current 
of thought. These changes of social ideas have of course affected our pro- 
fessional thought and practice, and just as to-day. the State is regarded as 
having a responsibility for active measures to ensure the welfare of the 
citizens, so we, in the profession, accept a responsibility for the active direc- 
tion of our libraries towards desirable social ends. 

There is at present a widespread and general malaise and sense of frus- 
tration, particularly in the younger members of the profession. It takes 
several outward forms, demands for a philosophy of librarianship, expressed 
doubts as to whether we are a profession at all, a dearth of constructive 
books, articles and papers. The root cause is that while we feel that we 
ought to play an active role in society, we don’t know exactly what that role 
is, nor to what end our activity should be directed. We exhibit all the 
symptoms of a man who knows that it is his duty to do something, but 
cannot make up his mind what he should do. Why can we not make up our 
minds? Because our professional education has not fitted us to meet the 
intellectual demands of an active and responsible professional role. That is 
why a review of professional education is of importance and some urgency 
to-day. We cannot continue in this mood of indecision and frustration for 
long without serious consequences for the future of the profession, if for 
no other reason than that it damps out the natural enthusiasm and profes- 
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sional drive of young people, and once that fire has been extinguished in 
them it can never be rekindled. 

Let me give an example, from the public library field. We know how 
to select and order books, to process, catalogue and issue them, but we 
have no sound and accepted theory of why we should select one book rather 
than another. The arguments on “shorts and merries” versus “ deeps and 
heavies,” what the ratepayer wants or what he should have, go round and 
around, in smaller and smaller circles, but reach no generally accepted con- 
clusions. Why? Because we cannot select a book, or anything else, with- 
out an aim in view, and we cannot determine the aim and purpose of libraries 
until we have defined the aims and purposes of the society of which they 
form part. The common clichés of professional talk, “good books,” 
“worthless books,” “ the right book to the right reader,” all have no mean- 
ing whatever until we know what “good” means. It isn’t a question of 
literary criticism, but of politics—in the proper sense. A book is good, for 
our purpose, only in so far as it serves the aim and purpose of a library. 
This leads us straight to the theory of government. Is it the duty of a public 
authority to entertain its citizens or to improve them or to discipline them, 
or none of these—and anyway what does “improve” mean? What is the 
purpose of human life? 


This may seem a far cry, but we cannot justify the expenditure of public 
money on one book rather than another, unless we know to what end we are 
spending the money; that is to say, what is the social function of a public 
authority? It is because we do not face these problems squarely that our 
thoughts on book selection are vague and much of our discussion sterile. 

May I scotch a possible misunderstanding at once? I am not referring 
to political censorship, but to this sort of problem: Is the primary aim of 
a public library to assist the student, the top 10 per cent. of intelligent adults? 
If so, the chatty introduction is probably “worthless.” Is the aim on the 
other hand to assist the less intelligent, secondary modern type to lead a 
fuller life? If so, the chatty introduction may be more valuable than the 
scholarly treatise. There is no intrinsic value in books: their value is purely 
relative to some social, intellectual, artistic, purpose. 

WHAT IS A PROFESSION? 

Before we can talk of professional education without risk of misunder- 
standing, we must be clear on what we mean by a profession. The word 
is used with many shades of meaning, but in the sense in which we use it, a 
profession has four attributes or characteristics, which distinguish it from 
other ways of earning a living. 

(1) Skill and learning. An effective level of specialized competence is 
expected of a professional man or woman, and this is usually tested by 
examination. In addition he is expected to possess learning and culture 
above the average. “Learned profession” is tautology; all professions, 
properly so called, are learned. 

(2) Service to society. The first duty of a professional man is to society 
—other people—not to his own, or his organizations, profit or reward. A 
professional man believes that society can be made more stable or more 
fruitful, and people happier or wiser, from his work. 
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(3) Integrity and loyalty to the ethical code and ideals of the profes- 
sion. This is an aspect of our professional status which is liable—and par- 
ticularly so to-day—to bring us face to face with deep moral issues and a 
clash of loyalties. Nearly all librarians are employees. In a clash between 
the ethical code of the profession and the instructions of our employers, 
where does our first loyalty lie? I will not attempt to pursue that question, 
but only observe that in this matter we are akin to the profession of arms 
and unlike most of the civil professions, a large proportion of whose 
members are self-employed. 

(4) Leadership in society. This most honourable and most onerous mark 
of professional status derives from the other three: from superior knowledge 
and culture, from the ideal of service, (“He who would be first among you, 
let him be your servant”) and from integrity, the quality which makes other 
people willing to trust one. 

I have tried to show that all is not well with the profession at the 
moment, and I now suggest that what is wrong is a deficiency, not in our 
ideal of service, nor of our integrity, but in our learning, and that therefore 
we are in danger of being unable to sustain the role of leadership upon which 
our standing as a profession depends. That leads me to education. 


EDUCATION OR TRAINING? 

First we must distinguish between education and training. By education 
I mean a process designed to broaden and deepen the mind of a man, to 
give him an intellectual apparatus which will be generally useful to him, 
to inculcate the fundamental moral virtue of responsibility, and to give him 
a set of standards or values by which to regulate his thought and life. By 
training I mean a process designed to equip a man to carry out certain 
special functions competently. 

It will be apparent that most of what we call our professional educa- 
tion is not in fact education, but merely training. The view may of course 
be taken that it is no part of the work of a professional body to educate 
its student members, that its responsibility is limited to training. That appar- 
ently has been the accepted view in the profession, but it is a view the 
wisdom of which I strongly dispute. The danger in such a policy is that it 
leads to technical proficiency without direction or purpose, and I have earlier 
suggested that our weakness at present is precisely that we do not see clearly 
our direction and purpose. There is another objection to such a view. We 
have seen that learning and culture, the marks of an educated man, are 
essential to a profession. For a professional body to limit itself to training 
implies that its members are already “educated” and need no further educa- 
tion. Clearly this is not so. It suggests that school leavers and young 
graduates are like cakes which only need the addition of a layer of icing to 
make them complete. Some of them may consider themselves so: that only 
shows how incomplete their education is. 

It is clearly not practicable for the professional programme of educa- 
tion to embrace a rigorous course of general education. But all professional 
education should conform to the fundamental basis of education itself, that 
it is a preparation for life, not merely a training in living. The object of 

ofessional education is to educate for the profession, not simply in pro- 
essional work. 
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WHAT IS NEEDED IS A TWO-FOLD CHANGE OF EMPHASIS. 

Our present type of training and syllabus of examinations were no doubt 
appropriate in the second period of professional development, when we were 
inventing and developing a technique. But the real objects of our work 
are people. Books and techniques are but the means we use to reach our end 
—people. Why are we librarians? Because we believe that through read- 
ing and the use of graphic records men and women can lead richer lives 
personally and can contribute more to society. Therefore the first change 
of emphasis which I suggest we need and one which would go a long way 
towards lifting our studies from the technical to the educational plane is a 
greater emphasis on people and the humanistic approach. 

The second need for change of emphasis is implied in the distinction 
between a preparation for life and a training in living. Education is con- 
cerned with principles, not with details of practice; it does not seek to 
teach the answers to problems, but to show the way of attacking the pro- 
blems. I suggest therefore that both in teaching and examinations greater 
stress should be placed on principles and less on details. We of all profes- 
sions should not need to be reminded that there are such things as reference 
books. 

To achieve this change of emphasis, no fundamental change in the 
subjects studied is necessary. Almost any subject can be a suitable vehicle 
for education, though some clearly give greater opportunities for deep and 
prolonged thought than others, and those which we study are satisfactory 
in this respect. Let us glance at them. 

CLASSIFICATION.— Intelligence itself has been described as the ability to 
classify. Classification is an excellent academic discipline giving training in 
depth and clarity of thought. One of its roots, logic, formed part of the 
basic educational syllabus of the Middle Ages, the trivium. Clearly it is a 
satisfactory subject for education. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY.—I need. not dwell further on bibliography, because Mr. 
Irwin has admirably supported its claim as an academic discipline. 


ADMINISTRATION.—What is administration? It is the direction of an 
organised enterprise to ensure that it carries out the purpose for which it 
exists. It thus comprises two elements: the determination of “the purpose 
for which it exists,” and that as I hinted earlier in the case of libraries is a 
process which demands both deep and prolonged thought and has therefore 
a high educational value. The second element in administration, “ direction 
of an organised enterprise,” primarily involves getting people to do things, 
and one cannot go far on that road without facing up to moral and intellec- 
tual problems such as: What is justice? What are the limits of freedom? 
What are the rights of the individual? It is often claimed that the superiority 
of the Greats School at Oxford over other Schools lies precisely in the 
demands it makes on students to face such fundamental problems as those, 
and there can be no doubt of the standing of the Greats School in education 
and in the public life of the country. 


LITERATURE.—We must distinguish here between English literature and 
the literature of special subjects. The study of English literature must be 
based on appreciation of the texts, while the study of the literature of social 
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and political ideas, for example, is based on a knowledge of the subject. 
Both clearly have educational value, if properly taught. 


CATALOGUING.—Even cataloguing has some value; at least it offers 
practice in accuracy and in distinguishing relevant from irrelevant. 

It appears therefore that the subjects we are accustomed to are satisfac- 
tory as subjects and that taken as a whole they offer a well balanced 
curriculum of humanely scientific education. 


THE PRESENT EXAMINATIONS. 

The case for a division of staff into clerical and professional is often 
argued. I doubt if such a division ever had much value, but it is certainly 
not highly relevant to the development of the profession to-day. What is 
needed is a more general division into clerical, technical and professional. 
The difference between technical and professional is that technical staff are 
skilled in techniques, professional staff are educated in the use of tech- 
niques. I do not propose to relate this division to the present Entrance and 
Registration Examinations, but clearly the Final should be the concern only 
of the professionals. This is not the occasion to embark upon a detailed 
criticism of the present syllabus and the questions set in the examinations, 
but a few very general comments may not be out of place. 

The Entrance Examination never was satisfactory and is becoming defi- 
nitely unsatisfactory. Your Association is at present engaged in an attempt 
to improve it, or at least to clarify its purpose, and I will therefore say no 
more about it. I would however like to make one general suggestion. Even 
the Ministry of Education admits that many pupils who leave school to-day 
at 16 and even at 18 have not acquired the skills of using books and libraries 
to advantage. These are the people who take the Entrance Examination. I 
wonder whether the high proportion of failures (among candidates, all of 
whom have obtained the General or School Certificate) may not be due 
precisely to that lack of skill, and whether a more profitable course of 
training for them would not be one designed specifically as an introduction 
to the use of books and libraries, at least until the general provision and use 
of school libraries has made good this officially admitted weakness. 

The Registration Examination is, I suggest, basically sound, but could 
be improved by greater attention to principles and less to details. The quan- 
tity of detailed fact which the Registration candidate is to-day expected by 
lecturers and tutors to learn is a matter of real concern. Much of it has 
little relation to his actual work, and I am sure that many students are so 
overburdened with facts that they have neither the time nor the energy to 
think out the relation between the facts. The facts are then of little or no 
value to them, and their studies but a poor foundation for further profes- 
sional development. What we want in the profession are not walking vade 
mecums, but thinking animals with the enthusiasm born of thorough under- 
standing. It is doubtful whether the Registration Examination as at present 
set, and even more the courses in preparation for it, are the best that could 
be devised for this purpose. 

The usefulness of the practical cataloguing paper is doubtful, since it is 
neither a test of experience nor a guarantee of competence, but the subject 
most open to criticism is English Literature, which is actively mischievous. 
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The study of literature is of value only when it is based on the apprecianon 
of texts; when it is based on critics’ opinions, which this syllabus requires— 
how many candidates, for example, can even read Old and Middle English? 
—it is an open invitation to the intellectual dishonesty of serving up other 
people’s opinions as one’s own. An examination which requires little but 
the regurgitation of a smattering of secondhand opinions is not an ornament 
to any profession. The standard argument for the inclusion of the paper 
is that it is undesirable that a person should become qualified who is quite 
unacquainted with at least the major writers of English Literature. The 
implication is that ignorance of the major writers in science or economics 
or music is tolerable in a qualified librarian. 

The Final Examination should be—and largely is—the concern only of 
those who seek truly professional positions. It should be assumed that such 
candidates have by passing the Registration demonstrated their adequate 
knowledge of technique, and the Final should therefore be concerned almost 
wholly with principles, with ends, not means. This would involve a rather 
different type of paper in most subjects, but not necessarily any major change 
in the subjects studied. Since however the characteristic of a profession is 
leadership in society, it seems desirable that at this stage candidates should 
be expected to have acquired some acquaintance with society, and for this 
purpose the study of history can hardly be bettered. I would therefore 
suggest that at least for work in general libraries, whether public or univer- 
sity, papers on social history and social philosophy would be more useful 
than those on English Literature. There is need, too, for the inclusion, not 
of the old essay, but of a piece of original work which could properly be 
called by that much abused word, “ thesis.” No one should be able to attain 
our highest professional qualification without giving evidence of his ability 
to carry out original study in some field related to our work. 

There is recurrent criticism of the present examinations on the part of 
university and special librarians. It is made from two contradictory view- 
points. One that the present examinations are overmuch concerned with 
methods and details—usually described as public library methods; the other 
that the examinations are too comprehensive and contain material irrelevant 
to the work of a particular class of libraries or even of a particular library. 

If a change of emphasis such as has been suggested were made, it would 
go a long way to meet both these criticisms, the first directly and the second 
indirectly. 

The purpose of a professional syllabus is not to give the minimum of 
technical instruction to enable a person to function in one particular library. 
but to give the student a general competence to deal with the problems likely 
to arise in a fairly wide range of libraries, and for this a broad syllabus is 
essential. Examinations are desirable to test and accredit this general com- 
petence; they are not required to test ability to carry out the particular 
techniques of a particular library. Therefore anyone who wishes to claim 
the hallmark of a qualification by examination must accept the obligations 
of a general course of professional education. Unfortunately our present 
examinations lay more stress on techniques than on principles and so are 
open to the criticism that as tests merely of technical competence. they are 
too broad. Were more emphasis laid on principles, the grounds of this 
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criticism would be removed and the real purpose of the examination be less 
misunderstood. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

Let us now turn from examinations to consider briefly the methods of 
preparation for the examinations. 

The foundation of all such methods is books; the professional text books. 
We are not, on the whole, very well served by our text books, perhaps 
because they are too well adapted to the present type of examinations. Two 
main criticisms may be made of them; either they tend to state conclusions 
without developing properly the data and reasoning upon which the conclu- 
sion is based, or they give a quantity of unrelated facts without making 
clear the principles which alone give coherence and interest to the facts. 
The educated man questions and tests every statement before he accepts it, 
as a man wading a river tests the bottom ahead of him before he puts his 
weight on it. The text book is written for students, and it should be so 
written as to awaken and constantly stimulate the critical faculties of its 
readers—challenge and response. The function of a teacher and therefore 
of a text book writer is to lead, assist and encourage his students, not to 
accept his views and conclusions, but to form their own for themselves, 
based on sound and tested facts and developed by careful and thorough 
reasoning. Whether those conclusions agree with his own does not matter; 
what does matter is the way they are arrived at. If we are to expect candi- 
dates to have a firmer grasp of principles, then we must have more analytical 
textbooks. 

A large number of students still have to rely on correspondence courses, 
and their number is not likely greatly to be reduced in the near future. We 
must therefore face the problem of whether the correspondence course is a 
practical method of preparation for this changed type of examinations, 
because clearly if not it would be wrong to introduce such a change. My 
own view is that given suitable textbooks, and tutors prepared to devote 
the necessary time to giving fairly lengthy reasoned criticism of students’ 
work, preparation by correspondence course would be practicable, although 
a lengthening of the present courses might be necessary. This might not be 
a bad thing in any case; it would give students more time to think and digest 
what they learn, and might reduce the number of failures at the first attempt. 

Looking back thirty years or so, one is struck by the fact that the 
teachers of those days were outstanding men like Sayers and Guppy. It is 
a matter of regret that to-day few of the librarians who occupy very respon- 
sible posts and have great experience in the profession, take part in the 
training of their younger colleagues and successors. 

The full-time schools and part-time classes could easily adapt them- 
selves to the change and would, I imagine, welcome it. Courses leading to 
the type of examination suggested would be more interesting both for 
students and lecturers. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES. 

The basis of all education is research. The basis of sound development 
of practice is research. The lack of research and of research facilities is a 
serious impediment to our professional development. It is a matter of dis- 
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appointment that the library schools have so far done little or nothing to 
develop professional research facilities. This is not a criticism of the heads 
of the schools. No one is to blame; but the situation is regrettable, and 
regrettable situations should be brought to notice because so doing may at 
least direct thought to their improvements. If the necessary funds could be 
found, quite a lot of useful investigation could be done by the present library 
schools. There are, for example, at least three ways of running a regional 
library system. No one knows which is the best or the cheapest, and the 
only way to find out is by a detailed costing. Again, in university and 
reference library circles there are those who support the large comprehen- 
sive reading room and those who as emphatically oppose it. A thorough 
investigation of all the factors involved would be useful. Both these examples 
are matters where quite large sums of money are involved and where there- 
fore economies are potentially valuable. 


When we come to more fundamental problems of policy, however, we 
enter the field of humanities, because policy is directed to the service of 
people and the basis of enquiry must be people. A normal technical college 
is not an institution adapted to conduct research in the humanities. A 
university is. There are well-known objections to all library schools being 
attached to universities, but a compromise might be practicable whereby the 
present library schools would continue to prepare students for an improved 
Registration, and perhaps two more university schools could be established 
to prepare students for a diploma examination equivalent to an improved 
Final Examination and to carry out policy research. The Fellowship could 
be granted to diplomates when they had completed the thesis earlier sug- 
gested as an addition to the present Final. 


DEFENCE OF THE HUMANITIES. 

I hope that those members of the profession with scientific leanings 
will not dismiss as public library bias my insistence upon a humanistic 
basis for professional education. Libraries exist for the service of people. 
They have purpose and meaning only in relation to readers, and through 
those readers to society at large; they are primarily concerned with people, 
not things. Therefore the men and women who work in and control them 
must have an interest in, sympathy for, and understanding of people. The 
humanities offer a more certain path to this end than science or technology. 
The relevance of humanistic training is clear in the case of public and univer- 
sity libraries, but may be challenged by some special librarians. 


Take the extreme case of the library of a business firm. It is com- 
monly said that the object of a business is to make a profit and therefore 
the object of its library is to assist in the making of profits. If that were the 
whole truth, then the librarian simply would not be a professional man or 
woman, since one of the essential qualifications for professional status is 
dedication to the service of society. But it is not true of any responsibly run 
firm. Such a firm recognizes its responsiblity to society, to its workers and 
its customers; it exists to provide a service for society and therefore its 
library serves the same end. It is no more and no less true that a firm exists 
to make profit than that a man exists to earn his living. The term we apply 
to business men who recognize no responsibility to society is “ spiv.” If 
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therefore the ultimate purpose of the firm and of its library is service to 
society, it follows that its policy must be based on humanistic considerations 
—and economics is a branch of the humanities. 

In conclusion may I restate the heads of my argument : —— 

(1) Our professional status is derived from our position of responsi- 
bility for the selection, organisation and exploitation of books and 
other such material. These processes imply purpose and cannot 
properly be carried out until the purpose of the library has been 
determined. 

Our professional education, being concerned mainly with facts 
and methods rather than ideas and principles, does not fit us to 
solve the problems involved in determining aims and purposes. 
This has led to intellectual frustration or dissatisfaction, particu- 
larly among the younger members of the profession, and to a 
slackening of the impetus of our advance. 

Therefore our professional education and examinations should be 
reviewed with the object of transferring the emphasis from facts 
and methods to principles and people. 

(5) Ancillary to this change, more analytical text books and the estab- 
lishment of research facilities are desirable. 


Each generation must build upon the foundations laid by its prede- 
cessors. There have been great librarians before us; I hope that 
some of the younger members of the profession to-day may be equally great 
in their turn. But they will be so only if they address themselves to fresh 
problems and find new solutions to add to the corpus of professional learn- 
ing. The future of the profession is of especial concern to the A.A.L. 
because its members must accept the challenge of that future. Professional 
status, like any other leadership, is maintained only by unremitting effort to 
keep ahead. We in the A.A.L. frequently claim to be a ginger group. 
If there is any sphere of activity in which ginger is needed, it is in assuring 
the maintenance and development of professional thought, for only thereby 
can we fulfil our obligations to and maintain an honourable status in society. 


Reading Taste: 
its Assessment and Satisfaction 


As the President remarked during the final session, the 
Bristol Conference served not to round off the discussion 
of a well-aired subject, but rather to focus attention on 
matters which have received too little notice in the past. 
The value of the discussion lay more in the stimulus it gave 
to individual thought than in any conclusions reached, and 
in this report it is possible only to glance at some of the 
points which were raised. 


Reading was considered under three heads—information, relaxation 
(pastime) and re-creation. The inevitability of reading for information was 
accepted, as was the need for extreme specialization, in reading as in life, as 
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the price which must be paid for rapid “progress” (also accepted as 
inevitable, though not necessarily desirable). One syndicate was gravely 
concerned at the “tragedy” of overspecialization, and saw the specialist as 
the person most in need of wide, though necessarily not very deep, back- 
ground reading if he was not to become completely divorced from reality. 

Pastime reading was but one of many methods of wasting time, no more 
to be commended than others, but not positively harmful unless the reader 
created a permanent world of fantasy from which he (or more often she) 
was unable to return to reality, or returned disgruntled by the contrast. The 
weakness was in the reader rather than in the reading. 

Strong views were expressed both for and against the use of statistics 
and “ readership” surveys in determining reading tastes. Issue statistics as 
kept at present were generally dismissed as completely worthless except for 
the purpose of explaining use to committees in terms which they could com- 
prehend. Detailed statistics might be valuable for particular purposes, but 
nothing could take the place of the librarian’s local knowledge and personal 
contact with readers. For this reason (though not perhaps for others) it was 
desirable that he should himself live in the district he was trying to serve, 
and should be the sort of person who, for his own interest and recreation, 
took an active part in its communal life. But that any assistant should be 
required to take part in extension activities out of duty hours was utterly 
to be deplored. 

Uncertainty about our aims—the underlying problem considered later 
by the President in his address—was apparent during the discussion of 
standards of book provision; but although no conclusions were reached, 
each member of each syndicate was certainly enabled in some measure to 
sort out his own views and see more clearly his own aims. 

Some of the opinions which emerged: The whole staff should be encour- 
aged to participate in book selection. When a library area had a natural 
centre it was reasonable to put the more popular books at branches, the 
more advanced books at central; otherwise branches should specialize in 
appropriate subjects. Low price should not influence selection, high price 
should not influence it unduly; we tended quite wrongly to avoid buying 
pamphlets and paper-backed editions because they were inconvenient, not 
because they were unworthy: subject specialization could help in making 
expensive books available. Some favoured pay-collections on the New 
Zealand pattern, feared pressure by commercial libraries (e.g., their recent 
attempt to influence public library discounts), deplored book selection by 
committees. The majority condemned censorship in any form; we must be 
ready to resist political censorship from whatever quarter it may arise, but 
should not invite it by belligerent statements of our intentions; in dealing 
with morally indignant readers tact was required, not submission. 

Those who had apparently given most serious thought to the aims of 
librarianship called repeatedly for a firm stand on the side of high cultural 
values as opposed to the standards of Hollywood, the best-seller, and the 
more tawdry daily (and Sunday) press, and this was the mood in which we 
emerged from our week-end discussions. With the added emphasis of the 
President’s address it may perhaps mark a significant advance towards the 
provision of a more vital library service in the future. 
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The Library Association Conference 


HEN will the Conference Committee realise that discussion is only 
likely to result from single papers? (The report in the Library 
Assistant of the Edinburgh Conference was almost equally true of 

Bournemouth). Friday morning was perhaps the worst example: both 
papers could have been the cause of discussion—but the bone was not 
thrown to the dogs until 11.40, only to be withdrawn after five three-minute 
barks: including that of Mr. Gillett, who in three minutes protested not only 
against de-rating, but against double-barrelled sessions. 

As it was, the papers were not really a pair, and had there been time for 
discussion, it would have been confused. Nevertheless, Mr. Mallaber’s paper 
when printed will be a must for all Assistance to Readers’ students. He had 
gathered together an immense amount of information that was above the 
heads of the majority of his audience. It is unfortunate that if such papers 
are commissioned, the purely factual or statistical information could not be 
pre-printed and the speaker able to confine himself to an introduction to 
the discussion. The operative word is Conference. 

Mr. Mallaber was admittedly too long, but was informed, and did his 
best in the face of ill-concealed boredom. It was an unfortunate display 
of bad conference manners, and a poor reward for too much hard work— 
although I think that students will be more than grateful to Mr. Mallaber. 

“Brass Tacks” was also a double-headed bill. Alderman Russell, of 
Westminster, provided authority members with sound advice and a good 
definition of economy. The separate printing of this contribution is being 
considered so that it can be brought to the notice of the “ right readers.” 

Mr. Hutchings’ brass tacks were too often without point and were not 
always driven home—and, because he evidently still considers branch libraries 
in large municipal systems as separate entities, rather old-fashioned. An 
authority member who inquired about the conditions of employment of 
assistants was unfortunatety not told of the A.A.L. Report on the subject, 
and was probably left with the impression that the L.A. doesn’t care. 

For the rest of the Conference the printed papers must provide the infor- 
mation: comment must be brief. Suffice it to say that Mr. C. S. Lewis 
gave what was really a second annual lecture. 

Bournemouth welcomed the Library Association—and this was more 
than a mere civic formality: there seemed to be an air of cheerful, obliging 
efficiency everywhere. Nevertheless, Bournemouth was not a good confer- 
ence town. The Conference was dispersed in at least five places, and even 
to those with a good sense of direction, the lines of trans-chine communica- 
tion were so confusing that every meeting had more than the the usual quota 
of late-comers. 

There was at once too much and too little. Wednesday was “too 
much ’—two luncheons and four sectional sessions between noon and six. 
Thursday, on the other hand, had too little, and the annual lecture moved 
to the afternoon meant an ordinary session was deleted. 

The morning session on Thursday told us little which could not be 
gleaned from the Annual Report—and if aimed at the layman, only Mr. 
Duncan Gray (on the work of the Archives Committee) built up a lucid 
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explanation beginning with first principles; and only he and Mr. Charles 
Nowell were really audible. Indeed, Mr. Nowell seemed for a moment 
nonplussed by the applause which greeted the clear, confident beginning of 
his real summary of the work of the Executive Committee. These two were 
also the only contributors who kept within the ten-minute mark. There was 
no discussion. - 

x 


Antidote to Complacency: 4.4.L. session at Bournemouth. 


R. TYNEMOUTH did not attempt a recapitulation of the history and 
achievements of the A.A.L.—he was more concerned with the present 
and the future. The value of the A.A.L. in providing an outlet for 

the young and energetic in divisional meetings, the interest of the Council 
in working conditions, and the provision of tuition all came within his 
general purview. 

Discussion after Mr. Tynemouth’s paper was brisk and in the main very 
much to the point. A young assistant, Mr. W. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was 
particularly critical of A.A.L. policy, and of the L.A. Annual General 
Meeting. He pleaded for more controversial material at Divisional level and 
for fuller information for the individual member. Mr. J. P. Lamb (Sheffield) 
had questions to ask on staff recruitment; Mr. Christopher (Penge) felt assis- 
tants were complacent; Miss Watt (Ipswich) wanted standardization of 
gradings as she felt that the A.P.T. III Award had increased the discrepancy 
between good and bad authorities; while other speakers had views on 
accelerated increments for awkward hours or meritous work, and on the 
traditions of the A.A.L. 

C.W.T. 


The L.A. Annual General Meeting 


HE most important item on the agenda was not subscriptions, although 
it was around the Council’s motion to increase them that discussion 
revolved. Rather was it the expression of the opinion that the consti- 

oe the Council and the voting rights of members left much to be 
desired. 

Not one speaker suggested that costs had not risen and that subscriptions 
should not follow suit—indeed, one amendment argued in favour of an even 
higher subscription and better services—and yet subscriptions are not to be 
increased. 

Although voting rights at A.G.M.’s were under fire, the reference back 
of the Council’s motion on subscriptions was based on an argument te 
restrict voting rights by setting up a student membership with low subscrip- 
tions, but no voting power. 

Although the A.G.M. is non-representative, the President suggested 
that its decision showed it was democratic. The President emerged with 
increased stature because of his handling of the debate and the manner 
of his acceptance of the decision; a decision which will probably mean cuts 
in services, because to draw further on reserves will mean realizing what few 
securities remain at less than cost because of the present state of the market. 
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The President began by giving a lecture on procedure and had correctly 
decided to take the proposed reference back first, because if it succeeded 
there was no point in considering the other amendments. After a quiet but 
clear statement of the facts behind the motion by the Honorary Treasurer 
(Mr. Irwin), the President called on Mr. H. W. Elliott, F.L.A. (Ilford) to 
move the reference back. He was not there. It seemed that the ’bus had 
broken down at Basingstoke! (Sabotage is not suspected—one assistant, 
however, said “‘ We couldn’t afford a better one.”) The President could have 
killed the proposal—instead, “in fairness,” he put it back, despite his own 
ruling. 

When it was taken, after the amendments, it was brilliantly put by 
Messrs. Elliott and Jay. Surprisingly, the Honorary Treasurer did not say 
“We need the money now.” (The ’bus load hadn’t heard his opening 
speech). Instead, the Honorary Secretary tried to discuss a referendum, but 
his predecessor in office ruled him out of order. The vote was taken—and 
by 232—200 the question was referred back in the following terms :— 

“That the scale of subscriptions proposed by the Library Association 
Council to take effect on Ist January, 1953, be referred back to the Council 
with instructions to take note of the following points :— 


(1) That, since membership of the Library Association brings to 
Institutional Members far greater benefits than it does to Personal 
Members, this Annual General Meeting considers that the higher rate 
of subscription for Institutional Members should be at least twice as 
much as the highest rate for Personal Members. 

(2) That this Annual General Meeting considers that there should 
be instituted, at a specially low fee, a class of ‘Student Membership’ 
which would carry with it no voting rights in the affairs of the Library 
Association or its Branches. Voting rights would, however, obtain as 
at present in all the Sections of the Association. 

(3) That no new scale of subscriptions shall be brought into force 
without first being accepted by the membership at large. Ascertain- 
ment of opinion on this matter shall be by means of a general 
referendum.” 

There can now be no increase in income until 1954—or, if the Byelaws 
must be altered first, 1955 or 1956. At the present rate of expenditure, the 
reserves will be a memory. It would seem that the May meeting of the 
Council will have to take immediate action. 

The decision is more than a decision—it is a challenge. The L.A. 
Council must now act. Let us hope that the 232 who voted for the amend- 
ment did so because of the arguments of Messrs. Elliott and Jay—and not 
because they just didn’t want to pay any more, irrespective of services 
rendered. The “indomitable spirit of mediocrity,” to quote Eliot (T.S.), has 
been with us long enough. Mr. Elliott and his supporters have the Associa- 
tion at heart, and the amendment could indeed be a major turning point for 
the better in the history of the Library Association. The A.A.L. must take 
this, and any other, opportunity for construction. 

The Honorary Secretary of the A.A.L. had, before the London party 
arrived, confirmed Mr. Irwin’s statement that the Council’s motion was a 
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compromise, and pointed out that costs had risen. Mr. Elliott also admitted 
rising costs. Let us hope that the failure to find another compromise on the 
spot will not be fatal. 

The A.AL. Council is immediately to consider its attitude to the 
approved “reference back ” and the successful motion by Messrs. Haugh 
and Callender calling for a revision of the composition of the L.A. Council. 

W.T. 


Booksellers’ Assistants 


The Bookseller of May 3rd contains details of a proposed new associa- 
tion for booksellers’ assistants, the objects of which would be: 
to assist in raising the standard of education of assistants; 
to encourage assistants to make a career in the book trade; 
to provide a fellowship of assistants for liaison with the B.A.; 
to promote the welfare of booksellers’ assistants and to raise their 
Status. 

“Such an association would model itself in part on the Library Assis- 
tants’ Association [sic] and in part on the existing organisations in Holland 
and Scandinavia.” 

We shall watch the progress of this venture with the utmost interest, 
not least because it reveals a need which must add force to our arguments 
whenever our own function is called into question. We foresee immense 
possibilities for stimulating contact between our two organizations, and the 
booksellers’ assistants may be sure of our very good wishes and our co- 
operation whenever that may be possible. 





A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with 
the appropriate fees, for the ordinary courses beginning in October and 
November, must reach Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, 
London, S.E.24, on or before September 30th, 1952, after which date no 
appplication will be considered. Early application would be appreciated. 

A limited number of Registration and Final Revision Courses are also 
available. These comprise five double lessons of the ordinary courses, and 
will be arranged to run from September to December. They are reserved 
exclusively for students who have already sat the examinations in the 
sections required, and must be applied for by August 3lst at the latest. 

Full particulars of courses are given in the L.A. Year Book and 
Student’s Handbook. 


“Index to Progress” 


This 16mm. sound film may now be hired at the reduced price of ten 
shillings for the first day and two shillings a day for the following six days, 
plus postage. Enquiries should be sent to J. S. Bristow, Central Library, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 














